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Il. THE PASSION OF CHRIST. 


BETWEEN the composition of the Passion according to 
ohn, noticed in a previous article, and the production of 
andel’s second work on the same subject, a period of 

some twelve or thirteen years elapsed. As in the case 

of the earlier work, musicians are indebted to the researches 
of Dr. Chrysander and his colleagues in the council of the 

German Handel Society for the opportunity of making 

its acquaintance—the Passion of Christ having been 

published for the first time as Part 15 of the new 
edition. 

In the twelve years intervening between the dates of 
the two Passions, Handel had been by no means idle. 
It will be remembered that the earlier work was 
written at Hamburg in 1704. From Hamburg he had 
— to Italy, thence to Hanover, and finally to 

ngland. ~The more important.of his productions during 
these years had been the operas of Rederigo, Agrippina, 

Silla, Rinaldo, Pastor Fido, Teseo, and Amadigt, the 

Italian oratorios La Resurrezione and Il Trionfo del 

Tempo, the Utrecht “Te Deum” and “Jubilate” and the 

“Water Music.” It is natural, therefore, to expect con- 

siderable development in Handel’s genius in comparing 

the second Passzen with the first; and such development, 
as we examine the later work, we shall find to have actually 
taken place. 

In his preface to the published score, Dr. Chrysander 
states that the work “had its rise during a period of 
leisure in Germany about 1716; and was written, not for 
the purpose of a performance, but simply from the desire to 
try his powers at a poem which was then generally admired, 
and had already been set to music by many of the first 
composers.” The autograph, as is also the case with the 
earlier Passion, is not extant; there are, however, in 
existence five contemporary manuscripts, one in the hand- 
writing of Smith, Handel’s amanuensis ; and another in 
that of J. S. Bach. 

In form the present work differs materially from its 
predecessor, and approaches more nearly to the customary 
shape of an oratorio. Instead of the words of Scripture, 
the libretto consists of a semi-dramatic, semi-narrative 
poem, by a certain B. H. Brockes, which is of very in- 
different merit, being in many places but sad doggrel. 
Handel, however, as those who know his oratorios can 
testify, was never very particular as to his texts. 

The Passion of Christ is not divided into first and 
second parts, but runs on continuously from the beginning 
tothe end. It commences with an overture (called by 
Handel “ Sinfonia”) consisting of a short introduction of 
only four bars, and a fugue which is identical with that in 
the second Oboe Concerto, and also, excepting some of 
the details, with the third of the “Six Fugues for Organ or 
Harpsichord.” It is impossible, without reference to the 
original manuscripts, to decide for which of these three 
works the fugue in question was originally written ; but 
from the copious use which, as will be seen shortly, 
Handel subsequently made of this Passion in later works, 
it isnot improbable that we have here the first develop- 
ment of his idea, A comparison of this fugue with the 
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small and relatively unimportant specimens of the con- 
trapuntal style in the Passion according to Fohn, shows 
us at once how the young composer’s strength had grown 
in the interval between the two works. We find here a 
freedom of treatment, an evident mastery of his resources, 
and a maturity of thought far superior to anything in his 
earlier effort. 

Adopting a method not uncommon with him, Handel 
appends to the close of his fugue a few bars of adagio 
with a solo for the oboe, leading with a half-cadence to 
the opening “ chorus of believers ” in G minor, “ From the 
chains of sin so grievous.” This chorus is far more amply 
developed than any of those in the earlier work, with the 
single exceptionofthe finale. Itis thoroughly “Handelian” 
in style ; and though one cannot call it one of his finest 
efforts, yet neither can it be said to be unworthy of him. 
He employed it subsequently in Esther, where it is to be 
found at the end of the second part as the chorus “ Virtue, 
truth, and innocence.” A new triplet figure of accompani- 
ment is there added in the orchestra, giving a brilliancy 
of effect to the whole, which in this place would have 
been inappropriate. It would be most interesting, did 
space permit, to note the various slight modifications 
which Handel introduced in transferring his music to 
new situations, and to observe the unerring correctness 
of taste and judgment by which he was guided even as 
to the minutest details. This, however, would carry me 
far beyond the limits of an article, and I must content 
myself with the one illustration of it that I have given 
above. 

After the opening chorus, the Evangelist (tenor solo) 
commences the narrative at the Last Supper with a recita- 
tive, “ When Jesus sat at table.” A short bass solo, “ This 
is my body,” of much beauty, féllows ; to which succeeds 
a soprano song for the “ Daughter of Zion,” “Our God, 
for whom space universal.” This song is accompanied 
by the strings, two oboes, and a bassoon, and is remark- 
able both for its charming melody, and for the exquisite 
taste of its instrumentation. In the latter respect, 
especially, it is not only far superior to anything in the 
earlier work, but equal, I venture to think, even to the 
most finished workmanship of the oratorios. So far as I 
am aware, Handel has not used this song subsequently, 
which is, somewhat surprising, considering how many 
pieces he has transferred from this to other works which 
are decidedly inferior to this in musical value. ‘ Another 
fine bass recitative, “ This is my blood,” follows, after 
which the soprano song is repeated with new words 
(second verse). 

We. next come, for the first time, to a choral. It is 
perhaps almost superfluous to explain that the “choral” 
is simply the German hymn-tune, which differs, however, 
from our hymn-tune in one important respect, which 
must always be borne in mind by those who would esti- 
mate its real value in German’church-music. Whereas in 
this country but comparatively few hymns have their own 
special and inseparable tune, and if one enters a dozen 
different churches in London one may hear the same 
hymn sung to twelve different melodies (with, of course, 
a few well-known exceptions, such as the Hundredth 
Psalm), in Germany every hymn has its own choral, and 
thus words and music become associated in the minds of 
hearers in a way of which we in England have little idea. 
Hence, to digress for a moment, the wonderful effect of 
Bach’s use of the choral in his church-music. Those who 
are familiar with his “ Kirchen-Cantaten” will remember 


how he sometimes in a vocal movement will introduce the , 


melody of a choral in the orchestra to suggest, as it were, 
the words of the accompanying hymn to his audience, and 
as a kind of commentary upon the words being sung. A 
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remarkable instance of this is to be found in the opening 
chorus of the cantata, “Du sollst Gott deinen Herrn 
lieben” (“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart,” &c.), in which a trumpet solo gives out the choral 
“Dies sind die heil’ge zehn Gebot” (“These are the 
holy ten commands”), thus reminding the hearers of our 
Lord’s words, “On these two commandments hang all the 
law and the prophets.” In this country such an experi- 
ment would “ impracticable. There is, it is true, an old 
tune called the “ Ten Commandments’ Tune,” but nobody 
who heard it would associate it with the words. In 
Germany, however, the connection would be seen at 
once, 

Our English audiences have of late years become ac- 
customed to the use of the choral in oratorio music, owing 
to its frequent use by Mendelssohn in his sacred music ; 
but greatly though it: is admired, it is only half ap- 
preciated, simply because’ it is not and never can be to 
us what it isto a German. We lose much of the force of 
its association, and very often—as, for instance, with the 
masterly introduction in A¢halia at the words “ They, 
Lord, who scoff at thee” of the choral “Ach, Gott, von 
Himmel sieh darein”—miss the point and pith of the 
thing altogether, for want of knowing the original words. 

To return, however, from this somewhat long digression 
to Handel. The choral introduced at this place in the 
Passion is the well-known “ Schmiicke dich, 0 liebe Seele” 
—a hymn for the Lord’s Supper, and therefore particularly 
appropriate here. It is indicated not as a “chorus of 
believers,” but as “choral of the Christian Church.” In 
its musical treatment it differs from the chorals we shall 
meet with later in the work in having an obbligato ac- 
companiment for the orchestra, while in the others the 
instruments play in unison with the voices. The melody 
itself is one of the most beautiful in all the range of choral 
music, and is familiar to English church-goers from its 
frequent introduction into our Psalmody collections. 

After another recitative, we come to a short “ chorus of 
disciples,” “We all would die far sooner,” of no special 
merit, which Handel subsequently expanded into the 
chorus in Esther, “Shall we of servitude complain?” 
Then follows a not very interesting bass song; and a 
second recitative brings usto the scene in the garden. A 
very fine bass air, “ My Father, see how I am pained,” 
full of beautiful points, was also afterwards transferred to 
Esther, where it now lies, as completely forgotten as if it 
were still only to be found in the pages of this work. It 
is Haman’s song in the third act, “Turn not, O Queen, 
thy face away.” 

The following soprano solo, “Sinners, how your guilt 
must fill ye,” is old-fashioned, both in feeling and construc- 
tion ; but another recitative leads to a most charming 
song, “ Break, my heart! my tears, flow faster,” which, 
like some other of the numbers we have already met with, 
was subsequently made, with a few alterations, to do duty 
in Esther as the air “ Dread not, righteous Queen, the 
danger.” 

The following piece is a very curious fragment of 
dramatic music. It begins with a solo for our Lord, 
“ Awake, my friends!” to which Peter, James, and John 
answer with short phrases of “Yes, yes! Who calls?” 
The effect is characteristic enough ; yet it strikes one 
with a certain feeling of incongruity. The “Yes, yes,” 
seems so absurdly out of place in an oratorio as to pro- 
duce an impression that is almost ludicrous. It should 
be noticed in passing that the opening symphony of this 
movement furnished Handel with the theme of the song 
“O Jordan, sacred tide,” in Esther. 

The chorus of soldiers which next follows, “Seize him 
and kill,” affords an interesting example of the way in 





which the same music will fit words of entirely different 
sentiment. We find it later in the first part of Deborah, 
as “Forbear thy doubts ;” and it stits the words of en- 
couragement to Barak so well, that probably none of the 
hearers of the oratorio have ever suspected that it was 
originally written to a text of so totally opposite a feeling 
—one more proof, if such were needed, of the vagueness 
of musical as compared with poetical expression. To 
this chorus, after a short recitative, succeeds another, 
the subject ‘of which, though not the details, Handel 
also subsequently made use of in Athalia. In this case, 
however, the connection of ideas is apparent at once, 
and it was probably the similarity of situation which 
suggested to the composer the employment of these 
materials. In the Passion, this is another short chorus 
of soldiers, “ He shall not now escape us ;” in Athalia, the 
queen has been telling her courtiers her, dream of being 
stabbed by a beautiful boy in the temple, and the chorus 
exclaims— 


* The traitor if you there descry, 
Oh, let him by the altar die.” 


We next come to an air for the fiery Peter, anxious to 
draw his sword upon the enemy, “ Lightnings dire.” The 
materials of this air were also used in Deborah for 
Barak’s song, “ All danger disdaining,” though with con- 
siderable alterations in the details. 

The following chorus, “ Alas! they bind him fast,” is 
undoubtedly the finest of all the choral movements in the 
present work. It is, with a few very trifling exceptions, 
identical with the chorus in Deborah, “O blast with thy 
tremendous brow,” and is remarkable as the earliest 
example extant (if we except one or two movements in 
the Utrecht “Te Deum” and “ Jubilate”) of the magnifi- 
cent effects of grandeur which Handel drew from his 
vocal masses, and in which, even up to this day, he 
remains unsurpassed. 

To be continued.) 








BACHIANA.—II. 
WILHELM FRIEDEMANN BACH, 


THE eldest son of Sebastian Bach, was born at Weimar 
in 1710, and was, of the sons, the father’s favourite pupil. 
Having received a careful education, and studied law and 
mathematics at the University of Leipzig, he was ap- 
pointed, in 1732, organist of the principal church at 
Dresden. He did not long remain there, and in 1747 we 
find him Director of Music at the Liebfrauenkirche, at 
Halle, where he lived for seventeen years. In 1764 he 
gave up his appointment, and until his death, in 1784, 
lived an unsettled life, which ended in want and misery. 
As an organist he was incomparable. The romantic 
incidents of his later life have been used for the subject of 
anovel. Forkel, the biographer of Sebastian Bach, says 
of Friedemann, “On the clavichord his playing was 
light, brilliant, and charming ; on the organ his style was 
solemn, elevated, and filled the hearer with religious awe. 
He was too self-indulgent for regular work. Fond of im- 
provising, he has left few. compositions ; but those we 
have show the great musician.” 

If in daily life it is sad to a feeling heart to witness 
poverty and distress, the sorrowful feeling is certainly 
intensified when a genial son of a worthy, excellent father, 
educated with all possible care and even sacrifice, falls 
deeper and deeper into want, and loses all self-respect. 
This was the case with Friedemann Bach, the eldest and 
certainly the most gifted son of the great Sebastian. 
Nothing could exceed the kindness the good father be- 
stowed on his unhappy child ; but an innate desire to lead 
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a wandering life, an aversion to be bound by any duty, 
prevented Friedemann ending his days in honour. After 
Friedemann was appointed to Dresden, Sebastian Bach 
thought the place of organist at Halle would be more 
advantageous, and succeeded in obtaining it for him ; he 
was appointed to it the 16th of April, 1746. The salary 
was certainly not great; he received £21 yearly, £3 12s. 
for his apartment, £2 12s. for wood, three shillings for 
each hymn composed for the service, and three shillings 
for marriage music (Brautmusik). He retained the post 
eighteen years, and was then dismissed in not very flatter- 
ing terms. From 1764 to 1784—when he died in the 
greatest poverty—dates his wandering and unsteady life. 
An associate of the lowest musicians who fiddled in the 
taverns and streets, clad in rags, drunken and quarrel- 
some, opposed to all social order, he became utterly im- 
practicable. It was owing to his lazy habits that so few 
of his many compositions have descended to us. The 
twelve Polonaises are of his best, and Griepenkerl, the 
eminent Bach scholar, has devoted an interesting essay 
to the manner of playing them. Two characteristic 
incidents from his irregular life will illustrate his absence 
of mind :— 

When organist of the Sophia Church at Dresden, in 
1733, he used to compose a great deal. One day, sitting 
at his organ, he forgot about the service, and went on 
preluding and playing, to the hindrance of its proceeding. 
Another Sunday there was no organist. Friedemann, 
who should have played, sat in the nave lost in a musical 
reverie. The service should have begun, but no opening 
voluntary sounded. The congregation began to get im- 
patient, and some one sitting next the dreamer, not know- 
ing who he was, remarked, “ Who is going to play the 
organ after all?” 

“Hum!” muttered Friedemann, “I am curious to 
know who is,” 

And this was the man of whom Emanuel Bach said, 
“If any one is able to replace our great father, it is my 
brother Friedemann.” 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH, 


The son of the Hof and Stadt Musikus (literally Court 
and Town Musician), Johann Ambrosius Bach, was born 
at Eisenach on the 21st of March, 1685, about three weeks 
after G. F. Handel. Bach’s father died ten years after- 
wards ; but a much older brother of the little Sebastian, 
the organist, Johann Christoph Bach, took the child 
home and gave him rudimentary instruction in music ; 
but this brother Christoph soon afterwards died too, and 
our young musician was obliged to go to Liineburg, where 
he found employment in the church choir, as he had a 
beautiful and sympathetic soprano voice. It was in the 
house of his brother that young Sebastian, full of eager- 
ness to improve himself, secretly, and by the light of the 
moon alone, copied a whole book of pieces of Kerl, Froh- 
berger, Kuhnau, and others, a book belonging to his 
guardian, who sternly withheld his permission to use 
these compositions. There is something touching in the 
analogy between the childhood of Handel and of Bach— 
that of the one secretly practising the clavecin in the garret, 
the other furtively copying music by moonlight! When 
Bach’s voice changed he lost his appointment as a singer, 
and was obliged to seek employment in Hamburg. It 
was here that he heard the celebrated organist Reincken, 
whose performance produced a lasting impression on the 
young musician. The following touching anecdote is 
related about this period of Bach’s life :— 
On one occasion all his money, save a few small coins, 
had gone ; obliged to return to Liineburg, and suffering 
dom Wenger, he stopped before an eating-house window, 





and while there had time to reflect on the analogy between ‘ 
his empty purse and empty stomach. His melancholy 

looks, probably the poorness of his apparel, were watched 

by some benevolent soul, for a window opened and two 

herrings were thrown out. Poor little Sebastian, almost 

starved, was not above picking them up, but, to his great 

astonishment, found in each fish’s head a ducat, quite 

enough for him to satisfy the wants of the moment, and 

to — him to renew his visit to Hamburg the following 

wee 

At the age of eighteen we find Sebastian established as 
court-musician at Weimar, and a year later at Arnstadt. 
This last appointment he exchanged in 1707 for a similar 
one at Miihlhausen. Just before leaving Arnstadt he had 
married “the respectable maiden Maria Barbara Bach,” 
a distant relation of his. Wilhelm Friedemann and Carl 
Philipp Emanuel were the sons born of Bach’s first 
marriage. In 1708 he was recalled to Weimar, where he 
officiated as court-organist and concertmeister until 1717. 
Although none of Bach’s contemporaries had any idea of 
his real greatness, his name had become known in 
Northern Germany, and his reputation as an organist had 
extended even as far as Dresden, to which place he was 
invited by the Saxon court, to match his powers with 
those of the famous French clavecinist and organist, 
Louis Marchand. Tlte difference between the merit of the 
Frenchman and that of the German was so great and 
striking, that Marchand did not think it desirable to try his 
strength as an organist and extempore player a second 
time against Bach; accordingly he disappeared from 
Dresden in the night after the first contest. In the same 
year, 1717, Bach was appointed director of the orchestra 
in Céthen, the small capital of the principality Anhalt- 
Céthen. Here a great calafttity befell him in the loss of 
a son; but in 1719 a still heavier misfortune came upon 
him in the death of his wife. The Duke of Céthen had 
invited Bach, to accompany him to Carlsbad to recruit his 
health, which had been impaired by over-work ; and when 
Bach returned, in the best spirits, he found his faithful 
wife dead and buried. So defective and tardy was the 
German post at that time that Bach had not even heard 
of his wife’s illness. 

In 1723 he received an invitation to accept the post of 
cantor or choir-master of the St. Thomas’s School at 
Leipzig, as the successor of Kuhnau. He accepted the 
offer, and filled the post for twenty-seven years, until his 
death in 1750. Before he left Céthen he married again. 
His second wife was Anna Magdalena Wiilkeus, the 
youngest daughter of a staff-trumpeter. It is most pro- 
bable that Bach’s second wife had formerly been his 
pupil. This assumption seems warranted by the exist- 
ence of a carefully written book, “ Das Clavierbiichlein 
fiir Magdalena Bach,” which contains all the most beauti- 
ful pieces of Bach for the clavichord (or clavecin). 

It was in 1747 that Bach was invited by Frederic the 
Great of Prussia to visit Berlin, where Bach’s second son 
Emanuel held the appointment of capellmeister to the 
court. Bach’s reception by the king was most honour- 
able and flattering, the more flattering indeed to the 
German musician from the well-known predilection of 
Frederic for French art, science, literature, and language. 
Schiller has noticed how German art retired, unrecog- 
nised and unhonoured, from the throne of the great 
Frederic. Before Bach died, he had to undergo great and 
hard trials ; his eyes had suffered much from continual 
work, and more particularly from his practice of engraving 
his own compositions. At last he lost his sight completely, 
and although he twice underwent an operation, he re- 
mained blind. On one eventful morning he for a moment 
recovered his sight ; but this sudden recovery was only a 
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harbinger of the eternal light into which God allowed 
him to enter on the 28th of July, 1750; he expired calmly 
and in perfect peace at the age of sixty-five years. 
Sebastian Bach had by his two wives twenty children, 
all of whom were educated with the greatest care and 
true paternal love. Indeed, it is but seldom that we find 
in biographies of musicians a record of a father taking so 
much em such incéssant care for the education of his large 
family as Bach did. He was the model of a patriarch ; 
thoroughly well-meaning, honourable, and high-principled, 
aman of mark in every way. He respected himself, wor- 
shipped his art, and was full of love, kindness, and 
humanity for all who approached him. 
We will next look at Bach as a composer, and try to 
appreciate his extraordinary merits. E. PAUER. 
(To be continued.) 








A PRIZE-DAY AT THE PARIS CONSER- 
VATOIRE. 


(TRANSLATED FROM HECTOR BERLIOZ’s ‘‘ AUTOBIOGRAPHY.”) 


IN the year 1818 I presented myself for the third time at 
the competition of the Institute. I was admitted, and | 
gained the second prize. 

This distinction consists of crowns, publicly decreed to 
the laureate, of a gold medal of no great value ; it gives 
besides to the pupil crowned a right of free admission to 
all the lyric theatres, and numerous chances of obtaining 
the first prize at the following competition. 

The first prize has much more important privileges. 
It assures the artist who obtains it an annual pension of 
3,000 francs for five years, on condition of his spending 
the two first years at the French Academy in Rome, and 
employing the third in travelling in Germany. He re- 
ceives the rest of his pension at. Paris, where he does 
what he can to bring himself forward, and not to die of 
hunger. I propose to give a resumé of what I wrote 
fifteen or sixteen years ago in different papers on the sin- 
gular management of this competition. 

To discover every year who are the young French com- 
posers offering most guarantee of talent, and to encourage 
them by putting it in their power, by means of a pension, 
to devote themselves for five years exclusively to their 
studies, such is the double aim of the institution of the 
prix de Rome; such was the intention of the Government 
that founded it. The following were the means which 
were still employed a few years since to attain these 
objects. 

Things have changed a little since then, but very little.* 

The fatts I am about to cite will appear, no doubt, very 
extraordinary and improbable to most of my readers, but 
having myself obtained successively the second and the 
first prize at the competitions of the Institute, I shall say 
nothing that I have not seen myself, and of which I am 
not perfectly sure. This circumstance, besides, permits 
me to express all my thoughts without fear that what is 

only the expression of my love of art, and my inmost 
conviction, should be attributed to the bitterness of a 
wounded vanity. 

The liberty I have used on this subject has caused 
Cherubini, the most academic of academicians, past, 
present, and future, and the most violently hurt in con- 
sequence by my remarks, to say that in attacking 
the Academy J was beating my nurse. If I had not 
obtained the prize, he could not have taxed me with this 


* They are now changed altogether. The Emperor suppressed the rule 
of the Institute, and it is no longer the Académie des Beaux Arts which gives 


ingratitude, but I should have passed, with him, and with 
many others, for an unsuccessful candidate taking ven- 
geance for his defeat. Whence we must conclude that in 
no way | should approach this sacred subject. I approach 
it, neverthless, and shall treat it without ceremony, as a 
profane subject. 

All Frenchmen, or naturalised Frenchmen, under thirty 
years of age could, and can still by the terms of the regu- 
lations, be admitted to the competition. 

When the date had been fixed, the candidates came to 
enter their names at the secretary’s office. They under- 
went a preliminary examination, called concours prélimi- 
naire, intended to discover among the candidates the five 
or six most advanced pupils. 

The subject of the principal competition was a serious 
lyric scena, for one or two voices and orchestra; and 
the candidates, in order to prove that they possessed the 
feeling for melody and dramatic expression, tlhe art of in- 
strumentation, and other knowledge indispensable for 
writing such a work passably, had to compose a vocal 
Sugue ! They were allowed one day for this work. Zach 
Jugue was to be signed. 

The following day the members of the section of music 
of the Institute assembled, read the fugues, and made a 
selection, too often tainted by partiality; for a certain 
number of the signed manuscripts always belonged to 
pupils of the academicians. 

The votes collected and the competitors named, the 
latter had to present themselves soon after to receive the 
words of the scena which they were to set to music, and 
to enter ex /oge. The perpetual secretary of the Académie 
des Beaux Arts dictated to them collectively the classic 
poem, which almost always began thus :— i 


* Déja l’aurore aux doigts de rose ;” 

“Déja le jour naissant ranime la nature ;” 

*Déja d’un doux éclat l’horizon se colore ;” 

**Déja du blond Phoebus le char brillant s’avance ;” 


** Déja de pourpre et d'or les monts lointains se parent,” 
&c. &c. 

The candidates, furnished with this luminous poem, 
were then shut up in solitary confinement with a piano, in 
a room called a /oge, until they had finished their score. 
In the morning at eleven, and the evening at six, the 
porter, who kept the keys of each /oge, came to release 
the prisoners, who assembled to take their meals together; 
but they were forbidden to go away from the Institute. 

All that arrived from without—papers, letters, books, 
linen—was carefully inspected, in order that the competi- 
tors might not obtain advice or aid from any one—which, 
however, did not prevent their being allowed to receive 
visits in the court of the Institute every day from six to 
eight in the evening, or even to invite their friends to merry 
dinners, where Heaven knows what communications 
might take place vivd voce or in writing between 
the Bordeaux and the Champagne. The time allowed 
for composition was twenty-two days ; those composers 
who had finished before this time were free to go after 
having given up their manuscript, always numbered and 
signed. 

All the scores being given in, the lyric areopagus 
assembled afresh, and added to their number on this 
occasion two members from other sections of the Institute 
—a sculptor and a painter, for instance ; or an engraver and 
an architect ; or a sculptor and an engraver ; or an archi- 
tect and a painter; or even two engravers, or two painters, 











the prize for musical composition.— 1865. 


or two architects, or two sculptors. The important point 
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was that they were not musicians. They had a voice in 
the deliberations, and were there to judge of an art which 
was unknown to them. 

All the scenas written for the orchestra were heard in 
succession, as I have said above, and they were heard 
rendered by a single accompanist on /he piano; and it 
is so to this hour. 

It is vain to pretend that it is possible to appreciate at 
its true value an orchestral composition thus mutilated ; 
nothing is further from the truth. The piano can give an 
idea of the orchestra for a work that one has already 
heard performed in its completeness; memory then 
awakes, supplies what is wanting, and we are moved by 
the recollection ; but for a new work in the present state 
of music it is impossible. A score such as the Zdipe of 
Sacchini, or any other of that school, in which instrumen- 
tation does not exist, would lose hardly anything by such 
an experiment. No modern composition, supposing that 
the author has profited by the resources that the actual 
state of art offers him, is in the same case. Play on the 
piano the Marche de la Communion from the Coronation 
Mass of Cherubini; what becomes of those delicious 
holding-notes for the wind instruments which plunge you 
in a mystic ecstacy ?>—those ravishing interlacings of flutes 
and clarinets whence nearly all the effect results? They 
disappear entirely, since the piano can neither sustain nor 
swell atone. Accompany on the piano the air of Aga- 
memnon in Gluck’s /phigénie en Aulide. We find to 
these lines, 

pee retentir dans mon sein 
¢ cri plaintif de la nature,” 

a solo for the oboe of a poignant and truly admirable 
effect. On the piano, instead of a touching lament, each 
of the notes of this solo will give the sound of a little 
bell,eand nothing more! Thus the idea, the thought, the 
inspiration, are annihilated or deformed. I do not speak 
of great orchestral effects—of the so piquant contrasts 
between the strings and the wind—of the decided colours 
which separate the brass from the wood—of the mys- 
terious or grandiose effects of the instruments of percus- 
sion iano, of their enormous power in the /orte— 
of the striking effects resulting from the separation 
of harmonic masses placed at.a distance from one 
another, nor of a hundred other details, into which it 
would be superfluous to enter ; I will only say that here 
the injustice and absurdity of the regulation show them- 
selves in all their ugliness. Is it not evident that the 
piano, annihilating all the effects of instrumentation, in so 
doing reduces all the composers to one level? He who is 
a clever, profound, and ingenious orchestrator, is brought 
down to the stature of the ignoramus who has not the 
first notions of this branch of art. The latter may have 
written trombones instead of clarinets, ophicleides in- 
stead of bassoons, have made the most enormous blun- 
ders ; he may not even know the compass of the different 
instruments, while the other may have written a magni- 
ficent score, without its being possible with such a per- 
formance to perceive the difference between them. The 
piano then for writers for the orchestra is a true guillotine, 
destined to bring low all the noble heads, and which the 
plebeian alone has no reason to dread. 

Be this as it may, the scenas thus performed, the 
ballot takes place—I speak in the present tense, since 
nothing is changed in this respect. The prize is given. 
You think all is over? Wrong. A week later, all the 
sections of the Académie des Beaux Arts unite for the 
final judgment. The painters, sculptors, architects, 
medallion engravers, and copper-plate engravers form 
this time an imposing jury of thirty to thirty-five 
members, from which, however, the six musicians are not 





excluded. These six members of the musical section 
ean, to a certain extent, assist the incomplete and 
treacherous performance of the piano by reading the 
scores ; but this resource cannot exist for the other acade- 
micians, as they do not understand music. 

When the performers, singer and pianist, have given 
a second hearing, in the same fashion as the first, of each 
score, the fateful urn goes round, the votes are counted, 
and the judgment that the musical section had pronounced 
a week before is found, on this last analysis, to be con- 
firmed, modified, or reversed by the majority. 

Thus the music prize is given by people who are not 
musicians, and who have not even had the opportunity 
of hearing the scores, as they have been conceived, be- 
tween which an absurd regulation obliges them to make a 
selection. 

We must add, to be just, that if the painters, engravers, 
&c., judge the musicians, the latter return the compli- 
ment at the competitions of painting, engraving, &c., 
when the prizes are given, also by the majority of votes, 
by all the combined sections of the Academy. I feel, 
nevertheless, in my sou! and conscience that if I had the 
honour to belong to this learned body, it would be very 
difficult for me to justify my vote in giving the prize to an 
engraver or an architect, and that the only proof I could 
give of impartiality would be to select the most deserving 
by means of the shortest straw ! 

On the solemn day of the distribution of prizes, the 
cantata preferred by the sculptors, painters, and engravers 
is executed in a complete form. It is rather late; it 
would have been better, no doubt, to convoke the orchestra 
before pronouncing judgment ; and the expenses incurred 
by this tardy performance are somewhat useless, since 
the decision cannot sbe revoked ; but the Academy feels 
curiosity ; it wishes to £now the work it has crowned. 

It is a very natural desire ! 

(To be continucd.) 


Foreign Correspondence. 
elas 
NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
LEIPZIG, February, 1873. 
OuR report to-day deserves to be called a very satisfactory 
one, considering the musical treats which have lately been 
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offered here. We have to acquaint our readers with a 
considerable number of new compositions, and have the 
more pleasure in doing so, as most of these novelties are 
likely to be of more than ordinary interest. There being 
a great accumulation of material, we intend proceeding 
in chronological order, and begin with the thirteenth 
Gewandhaus concert, which took place on the 16th of 
January. The assistance of Mme. Clara Schumann made 
this concert a festival for our public. The famous artist 
played her late husband’s concertstiick (Op. 92), the 
impromptu (Op. 90, C minor) by Franz Schubert, the 
scherzo from the Midsummer Night’s Dream, transcribed 
for pianoforte by Mendelssohn himself, and, in compliance 
with a loudly and generally expressed desire, the gavotte 
by Gluck arranged by Brahms. To speak now any more 
about the playing of Mme. Schumann would indeed be 
“ carrying coals to Newcastle.” The vocal performances 
were given by Herr Nachbaur, from Munich. The famed 
singer has just finished a series of performances at our 
Opera, which he gave as a visitor during the last fortnight ; 
in that time he has gone through the whole repertoire of 
famous tenor parts, such as Postillon, Lohengrin, Trova- 
tore, Dame Blanche, &c., almost night after night. No 
wonder therefore if his rendering of the fine air, “Un aura 
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amorosa,” from Mozart’s Cosi fan tutte, and the well- 
known air of George Brown, “ Viens gentille dame,” by 
Boieldieu, seemed to suffer a little through his over- 
exertions on the preceding opera nights. The concert was 
opened by the overture to Euryanthe, executed in the 
most brilliant style. The second part of the concert was 
occupied by a new symphony by Julius Otto Grimm 
(music director at Minster), which was brought to hear- 
ing for the first time under the direction of the composer, 
and met with well-deserved applause. We must call the 
symphony a highly respectable work, which at the same 
time is not of equal worth in its different movements, The 
first movement (introduction and allegro) is not free from 
unnecessary extension, and does not offer anything par- 
ticular as regards invention. Nevertheless it makes a 
good and satisfactory impression through its uniformity of 
conception, and the refined, symphonic style in which it 
is written. The second movement, “ Marcia funebre,” is 
neither symphonic in style nor striking in invention in the 
first part. But to this rather dry principal subject a 
second subject of great beauty is attached, which bears 
a brilliant testimony to the talent of its author. The 
following scherzo is very nice and fresh in invention, 
but, perhaps, as compared with the two very sombre first 
movements of the symphony, a little too light in tone. In 
the finale, “allegro marziale,” the Muses seem not to have 
favoured the composer any longer with their présence. 
This is the weakest movement of the symphony, and far 
beneath the level of the three first movements. But also 
here Herr Grimm proves himself a clever musician, of 
great learning. 

The fourteenth Gewandhaus concert was opened with 
the two movements of the unfinished symphony by 
Schubert. The performance was excellent. Then followed 
a new work by Johannes Brahms, called “ Schicksalslied” 
(The Song of Fate). The composition for chorus and or- 
chestra numbers amongst the purest and noblest of those 
produced in our times. Unfortunately, the work, whose 
poem contrasts the “ beatified spirits,” no longer subject to 
fate, with “still suffering mortals,” is without the reconciling 
conclusion that for us there is also a heavenly beatification 
in view. The musical composition “resolves this dis- 
sonance” of the concluding text only insufficiently by a 
repetition of the instrumental introduction, whilst the 
chorus is silent. Another novelty, “Winter und Lenz” 
(Winter and Spring), for chorus and orchestra, by Emil 
Hartmann (of Copenhagen), is fresh and lively, but moves 
throughout in Gade’s style, and is not likely to retain any 
deeper interest for any length of time. Between these 
two choral works Herr Richard Sahla, from Gratz, at 
present still a pupil of-our conservatory, played the violin 
concerto by Bazzini in a thoroughly finished style, and 
enjoyed the reward for his masterly performance of being 
called twice. Robert Schumann’s first symphony in B flat 
formed the conclusion of the concert. 

The fifteenth Gewandhaus concert was opened with a 
new orchestral work by August Winding (of Copenhagen). 
The composition is called “ Nordische Ouverture ” 
(Norther. Overture). The composer is favourably known 
to us through other works of a smaller genre. This 
“ Northern Overture” has, however, added nothing to the 
good opinion we had of his capabilities. For an orches- 
tral work of a more serious description, its style is too 
superficial for us, too little symphonic, and the ideas are 
too trifling. However, as. regards form, construction, and 
instrumentation, the overture is cleverly made. Herr 
Stennebruggen, professor at the Strasburg Conservatory, 
performed the third horn concerto by Mozart, and showed 
with his masterly performance what can be done by 
perfect playing on a simple “ hand-horn” without valves. 





Herr Eduard Goldstein, from Odessa, formerly a pupil of 
our conservatory, played solo pieces for the pianoforte, by 
Chopin and Schumann very creditably. Further, the 
Swedish Ladies’ Quartett, composed of the ladies Wide- 
berg, Aberg, Peterson, and Séderlund, contributed Swedish 
songs by Lindblad and Séderman, These ladies gave 
also a concert of their own in the room of the Gewand- 
haus. On both occasions have we admired the lovely 
voices, the excellent ensemble, and their faultless in- 
tonation. 

“Tonbilder fiir Orchester zu Schiller’s ‘ Lied von der 
Glocke’” (Tone-pictures for orchestra to Schiller’s “ Lay of 
the Bell”), by Carl Stér (Capellmeister at Weimar), formed 
the second part of the concert. They consist of eight 
small character-pieces, illustrations to the situations which 
Schiller’s poem offers. Some of these pieces are very 
interesting, and corresponding with the ideas of the poem. 
All are (more or less) tasteful as regards invention, and 
evidently written with love and devotion. It is remark- 
able how a talent, of itself not very important, can create 
an attractive work, if it exerts itself earnestly and offers 
its best. This impression Herr Stér’s pieces have made 
upon us, 

Also the sixteenth Gewandhaus concert brought novel- 
ties—namely, a pianoforte. concerto by Hans von Bron- 
sart (intendant of the Royal Theatre in Hanover), and 
variations on a theme by Handel, by Johannes. Brahms. 
Both works were played by the famed pianist, Herr Hans 
von Biilow, in wonderful perfection. ‘The concerto offers 
in its first part nothing very fresh, but the two last move- 
ments form very brisk picces, full of life. The variations 
by Brahms are, like almost all the compositions of this 
highly-gifted author, serious and important, and develop 
in their progressions a great number of highly interesting 
pieces, which form a uniform whole. Two character- 
pieces for orchestra, “ Notturno and Funerale,” by Hans 
ven Biilow passed without leaving any impression on the 
public and us. These two pieces, like the former com- 
positions by Biilow, offer{no favourable testimonial of the 
talent for composition of the excellent pianist and con- 
ductor. Of an inner necessity for their having been 
created we cannot perceive anything. Of no importance, 
and dry as regards invention as they are, they also want 
organic fotmation. All seems to be connected externally, 
so to speak, “ by the last word,” and notwithstanding the 
sumptuousness of all the dazzling, cleverly employed means 
of instrumentation, the miserable poverty of the real 
musical contents cannot be hidden. 

The first evening of the chamber-music soirées at the 
Gewandhaus (on the 18th of January) was distinguished 
by the assistance of Mme. Clara Schumann, who per- 
formed her husband’s F major trio (Op. 80), and ten pieces 
from the Davidsbiindler (Op. 6) in the most perfect 
manner. In the trio Messrs. David and Hegar took part ; 
the work itself, although not of equal standing with the 
two other trios by Schumann, is nevertheless highly in- 
teresting, and at present, even in Germany, not nearly 
sufficiently known and acknowledged. “Die Davids- 
biindlertanze” are, as already indicated by the opera 
number, some of the earliest pianoforte compositions of 
Robert Schumann’s, but belong, as far as we can judge, 
to.the most charming of the smaller compositions of this 
master, unfortunately too early departed. 

The second chamber-music soirée, assisted by the 
famdus violoncello player, Griitzmacher, from Dresden, 
brought only compositions by Beethoven, amongst others 
the little-known variations for piano, violin, and violoncello 
on “ Schneider Kakadu” (Op. 121a), and the variations for 
piano and violoncello on “Ein Miadchen oder Weibchen” 
(Op. 66). Also the trio in B flat major (Op. 97), and the 
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uartett in C sharp minor (Op. 131). The piano part of 
the first-named three works was in the hands of Herr Carl 
Reinecke. The execution of all the compositions was very 
excellent. 

To the exertions of our opera we have already pointed, 
when speaking of the performance of our visitor, Herr 
Nachbaur. About a great number of smaller concerts 
which took place lately we are not able to speak at length, 
as they have offered nothing particularly striking. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
VIENNA, February 12th, 1873. 

As we live in carnival, there is a great pause in concerts, 
and—that’s the best of it. With the beginning of March 
the concert-flood will certainly be the more fearful and 
cruel. It is astonishing how carelessly so many artists 
undertake the risk of an evening, which in the best case 
makes their names printed a few times, half fills the room, 
and finishes with an unpleasant printer’s bill, and other 
expenses, That was the lot also in the present season, 
not only of beginners but of artists of reputation, coming 
from one great capital.and passing to another, wondering 
how time had changed. It is another thing with a few 
favourites who live in town, have their family-houses, 
friends and mentors, who are proud to show their intimacy 
with the artists, and never fail to take the best places for 
seeing and being seen. I begin with the concert which 
caused the greatest bustle, noise or (still better) alarm. 
It was a concert of original compositions, given by Herr 
Jos. Sucher, solo gesangcorrepetitor in the opera and 
chormeister of the Akademische Gesangverein. Hecame 
not alone ; there were the whole orchestra and the whole 
chorus of the opera ; the solo-singers of the same institute, 
Frau Witt, Herren Miiller and Krauss, and ‘the whole 
Akademische Gesangverein. There was performed a small 
poem by Heine, “ Aus alten Marchen,” swelled to a large 
chorus for three female voices and great orchestra; ‘*‘ Wald- 
fraulein,” poem by Jedlitz, and, arranged for the occasion, 
as scena for two soli, chorus, and orchestra ; some songs, 
and the “Battle of Lepanto,” poem by Hermann Lingg 
for male voices and full orchestra. The composer him- 
self conducted, and the numbers of the programme were 
announced to be had printed in score, vocal score and 
parts ; and yet the composer was new to the public, and 
nobody could know if it would appreciate the new food. 
What enviable self-confidence! And now the applause ! 
which was indeed enormous, monstrous—“ ungeheuer ”— 
as the publisher announced the works. And now the 
critic ! which showed the reverse of the tableau: a com- 

oser full of talent, but being on a false path, and profiting 
& the new school, but only by its externalities, painting 
‘and imitating single words with great effect, but tearing 
at the same time the poem as a_ whole; surpassing 
(“ iiberwagnernd”* as it was well said) all the noise of 
instruments we ever heard. And yet, it must be confessed, 
the composer has talent, much talent, but which, by the 
way, used as now, will be ruined by false friendship. The 
“ Seeschlacht” is a monster; the “ Waldfriulein” is a 
veritable extract from Wagner himself. That the com- 
poser knows how to write also in a simple manner and 
with true expression, he showed in the single songs, the 
best of the whole concert. It is to be hoped that the com- 
“poser is reasonable enough to accept good advice, then we 
shall have at once another prominent dramatic writer, par- 
ticularly for the stage. The fifth and sixth Philharmonic 


* “Out-Wagnering.” 


concerts brought forward the overtures Coriolan, Egmont, 
Athalia, and Sakuntala ; the last named, by Goldmarkj 
a splendid, ingenious work, full of romantic feeling, Was 
again received with much applause. Herr Jos. Walter, 
concertmeister from Munich, performed the violin-concerto 
in A minor by Viotti. Walter is an artist of respectable 
value ; he was well received. “ Melusine,” by Jul. Zellner, 
a composition in the form of five symphonic movements, 
is a fine painting in the style of Hiller, Reinecke, or Ben- 
nett ; the work is published by Gotthard, and is worth a 
hearing. Both concerts finished with symphonies by 
Schumann and Volkmann. The second concert of the 
Singacademie had the following programme : Magnificat, 
by Durante; madrigals hy Benet, Dowland, Morley, all 
of which were much applauded. Schumann’s “ Spanische 
Liebeslieder,” Op. 138, was performed for the first time in 
its complete form. Not being of so decided value as the 
“Spanisches Liederspiel,” Op. 74, it is yet interesting 
enough ; the romance, “ Fluthenreicher Ebro,” the best 
number, was long ago a favourite of every baritone-singer. 
“ An die Sonne,” a new chorus by Schubert, composed in 
1816, an effective, fresh composition, can be recommended 
in every respect. Anton Door, piano-professor of the 
Conservatoire, assisted by the above Herr Walter, and the 
famous cello-player, D. Popper, was very fortunate with 
three trio-soirégs ; the programmes were attractive, and as 
every player was a first-rate artist, the best result could 
not fail. Fraulein Helene Magnus, the well-known 
Lieder-singer, and Jul. Epstein, both in great favour with 
the Viennese, gave together a concert, filled by the best ° 
society. The programme showed the finest taste : Mozart’s 
piano-quartett G minor, now so seldom heard ; fantasie- 
sonata, by Schubert ; sonata with horn, by Beethoven ; 
songs by Mendelssohn, Schumann, Weber (an excellent 
Volkslied, “ Mein Schatz”) ; Bach’s “‘ Willst du dein Herz 
mir schenken,” were interpersed with the songs of livin 
rcomposers, as Robert Franz, Brahms, Goldmark, an 
Grammann. The pianist Alfred Jaell and his consort 
Marie (Trautmann), gave two piano-concerts. The pro- 
gramme was very varied ; Brahms’ fine A major quatuor 
(piano, Herr Jaell), and his variations on a theme of 
Paganini ; Schumann’s “Davidsbiindler ;” Mozart’s sonata 
for two pianos as also Liszt’s concerto pathétique, and “ La 
Belle Grisélidis ” by Reinecke, and a list of solos by Bach, 
Chopin, Jaell, and Liszt, showed Jaell again as a valuable 
artist ; Frau Marie Jaell, heard for the first time in Vienna, 
astonished by her great mechanical power which found 
in Liszt a grateful element ; the soft and emotional is not 
her forte. The ordinary concert-visitors seemed for the 
moment a little tired of piano-performances, but those 
who were present failed not to give at least the ordinary 
—. 

The opera is going its regular way, and, if I add “no 
new’ production,” it belongs also to that regular way. 
What a whirlwind is raised by the question of the next 
new opera, to be produced during the Exhibition. Aida— 
Hamlet; Hamlet—Aida, those two are still in the balance. 
It is true there is thuch variety in the programmes, but 
they are often depending on passing circumstances. At 
present, for instance, we avoid every opera with a fiori- 
tura-singer, as we have none; therefore no Roder?, no 
Hugenotten, no Barbiere, and Dinorah (the latter certainly « 
easily to be spared). On the other hand, we pride our- 
selves on a row of first tenors and basses such as no other’ 
stage possesses. The list of the latter has just been 
augmented by the engagement of Herr Scaria from Dres- 
den, though he is still named as guest. This is an 
acquisition of the best sort, as Scaria has many good 
qualities, and shows zeal to advance in his art. I wonder 








whether he will not sing sooner or later in your Covent 
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Garden. The engagement of Fraulein v. Dillner is likewise 
a “ treffer,”* as the German would say, The basso, Dr. 
Schmid (you know him well from the Italian opera), 
having been very ill for many weeks, has recovered and 
alternates now with Scaria, Rokitansky, and the others. 
Don Sebastian with its splendid funeral has quite changed 
all the performers ; the titlé-réle was sung alternately by 
Walter, Adams, Miiller; Caméens by Beck and Bignio ; 
Don Juan de Sylva by Rokitansky and Schmid. The 
representations otherwise so frequent have been very 
meagre—two evenings (Zannuhduser and Meistersinger)— 
that’s all. The little operas Aausliche Ki ig, Sv Con- 
spirators), by Schubert, and Adu Hassan, by Weber, have 
been repeated, and will find a still better home in the 
comic opera at no distant time. Concerning Adu Hassan 
—the operetta was first produced in Vienna in the year 
1813, 28th May, and was repeated several times that year 
and the following. with Mdlle. Buchwieser, Hrn. Ehlers 
and Meier (Fatime, Abu Hassan, Omar). A month before 
(25th April) Weber gave a concert in the smaller Redou- 
ten-Saal ; he performed his concerto in E flat major ; like- 
wise the overture, Beherrscher der Geister, and the Polo- 
naise for clarinet (Mr. Barmann) were on the programme. 
I finish with the opera-programme from the 12th of Janu- 
ary till to-day, the 12th of February: Hans Heiling, 
Norma (twice), Faust (twice), Lucrezia Borgia, Masken- 
ball, Freischiitz, Don Sebastian (three times), Lustige 
Weiber (twice), Abu Hassan and Héussliche Krieg, 
Tannhduser, Afrikanerin (twice), Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail, Profet, Don Fuan, Troubadour, Meistersinger, 
Schwarze Domino, Mignon, Hochzeit des Figaro. 








TONIC SOL-FA STATISTICS. 


THE paper of statistics by Mr. J.'S. Curwen, read at the recent 
meetings of the Tonic Sol-fa College, has been published. After 
noticing that five years ago, when a census was taken, the number 
of pupils annually passing through the tonic sol-fa classes was found 
to be. 200,000, the writer, in the absence of a second census, pro- 
ceeds to calculate the present number of pupils by reference to the 
sales of instruction books and apparatus. Theresult is that 315,000 
* pupils are believed to be studying the method at the present time. 
The certificates issued by the Tonic Sol-fa College are sixteen in 
number, five in vocal practice, three in Musical Theory, one for the 
teacher, four for various classes of instruments, the others, in Har- 
mony Analysis, Composition, and the ordinary notation. In thirteen 
years 86,e00 Elementary certificates have been taken, and 17,000 
Intermediate. There have also been issued 508 Members’ and 173 
Advanced certificates. The correspondence classes conducted by 
the College have been joined by 800 students in Harmony Analysis, 
and by 400 in Elementary Composition. The unfounded character 
of the statement that the common notation is a strange language to 
the Tonic Sol-fa pupils is shown by the large proportion of those 
who choose to pass the optional examination in the common 
notation. This examination, commencing with singing a hymn-tune 
at sight, increases in difficulty with each.certificate. For the 
Member's the candidate has to write from memory the air of a tune 
containing transition, to sing at sight a passage containing change 
of key and the minor mode, and to analyse the chords of a hymn- 
tune; for the Advanced he has to sing at sight a passage containing 
transition of several removes, and to translate a passage in the keys 
of E, B, AD, or D9, containing a distant modulation, from the new 
notation into the old. It will thus be seen that this examination is 
a thorough one, yet two-thirds of those who take the Intermediate, 
four to one of those who take the’Member's, and eight to one of 
those’ who take the Advanced, choose to pass it. The literature 
which now supplies the movement is referred to as an index of its 
vitality. At least twenty other publishers besides Mr. Curwen have 
issued works in the new notation ; Mr. Curwen himself having over 
12,000 pages of music on sale. Among recent proofs of the extent 
of the movement, the fact that 9,000 of the 11,000 singers under the 
Band of Hope Union at the Crystal Palace preferred to use the 
sol-fa notation ; and that all of the one hundred teachers of schools 
under the London School Board did the same. Two of the four 


choirs which competed at the National Music Meetings last yea 
were sol-fa choirs ; one of the others was half made up of sol-faists' 
while the number of sol-faists in the Welsh chorus was considerable. 
Moreover a sol-fa choir won the only contested choral prize. In 
the colonies and foreign parts, the method had widely spread ; 
indeed, considering that thirty years ago it was hardly known 
beyond a Norwich day-school, its progress could only be described 
as marvellous—(COMMUNICATED),. 
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Vocal Compositions. By JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH. Edited by 
ROBERT FRANZ. Leipzig: F. E. C. Leuckart. 


THE revival of Bach's Matthiius-Passions-mustk three or four years 
since at the Oratorio Concerts, given under the direction of Mr. J. 
Barnby, and its subsequent performance at Westminster Abbey, 
andat the ‘‘Three Choir” festivals of Gloucester and Worcester, has 
excited a greater amount of interest with regard to this master's 
works than could ever have been anticipated. Till within the last 
few years Bach was only known to the majority of amateurs, and, it 
is to be feared, of musicians also, as the composer of a vast number 
of erudite but somewhat dry‘preludes and fugues, both for the piano- 
forte and organ. The performances of his Matthdus-Passion led to 
the Yohannes-Passion being heard ; several of his violin pieces, and a 
portion of his concerted chamber music, together with a detached 
.song or.two, have from time to time been brought forward ; but 
beyond this we have not gone; not one of his church cantatas has 
yet been attacked by any one of our great vocal societies. Bach is 
known to have left five sets of church cantatas for every holy day 
in the year. Of these 300 cantatas the greater proportion have 
been published. Many of them are of extreme beauty and quite as 
well worth knowing as his Passions-musik, and certainly far better 
adapted than this for concert and festival performances. Three 
of them have lately been made available for English use, having 
been edited by R. Franz, with the necessary additional accompani- 
ment, and with English words. They are (1) Actus tragicus, ‘‘Gottes 
Zeit ist die allerbeste Zeit " (God's own time) ; (2) Festo Ascensionis 
Christi, ‘‘ Wer da glaubet und getauft wird’’ (Who believeth and 
obeyeth) ; and (3) per ogni tempo, ‘‘Ich hatte viel Bekiimmerniss” 
(Deep within my heart was sorrowing). They are to be strongly 
recommended to choral societies of high attainments, not only on 
account of their musical interest and beauty, but also for the admir- 
able manner in which the English text has been supplied. 


— 


The Patriarchs. A Pastoral Oratorio. ‘The words selected chiefly 
from the Old Testament, and the music composed by HENRY 
HILEs. Second Edition. Novello, Ewer, & Co. 


THERE is probably no species of composition the successful accom- 
plishment of which is so beset with difficulties as the oratorio. The 
musician who would achieve eminence in this department must pos- 
sess nearly every requisite of a great composer. The best proof of 
this is to be found in the very small number of works of this class 
which still keep the public ear, ‘The thoroughly successful oratorios 
which have been produced since the days of Handel might almost 
be counted upon the fmgers of one hand. Even Beethoven, the 
greatest musical genius that the world has ever seen, failed, and 
subsequently confessed his failure, in attempting an oratorio ; for the 
Mount of Olives, though full of isolated beauties, is undoubtedly one 
of his weaker productions. Among modern composers, Mendelssohn 
stands forth pre-eminent in this direction. He had drunk deep into 
the spirit of Bach ; and his St. Pau/ and Elijah are the only works 
of modern times worthy to be placed at the side of the Messiah and 
Samson. Spohr's oratorios, beautiful as they are in separate move- 
ments, are, so to speak, too luscious, too deficient in muscle, to 
occupy the highest place in art. 

Of late years numerous essays in oratorio composition have been 
made in this country ; many of these have been very meritorious, some 
of them excellent works ; but we cannot name one which is likely to 
become immortal. Where success is so difficult, it is no discredit 
to a composer if he fail to reach the highest point of excellence ; 
he has at least the satisfaction of knowing that he is in very good 
company. 

Perhaps the next most difficult thing to writing an oratorio is the 
reviewing one from a simple inspection of the score. We are not 
alluding, of course, to any difficulty in the mere reading ; because 
every musician reads music just as one reads a book ; and we have 
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Patriarchs. But the perusal of a work like the present, containing 
thirty-six numbers, occupies a considerable time, it being impossible 
to read it, as we should hear it, at a sitting. We thus fail to obtain 
the unity of impression which a performance would produce ; and 
it is more than possible that points may have altogether escaped 
our notice which- deserved recognition. We have, however, been 
through the work as carefully as the time at our disposal would 
allow, and will now give our readers some account of the results of 
our examination. 

Dr. Hiles brings to his task great fluency in part-writing, consider- 
able contrapuntal skill, and a very fair modicum of originality. If 
he has not succeeded in producing a really great work, he has at 
least, as would be expected by those who were acquainted with his 
previous essays at composition, written an oratorio which is by no 
means discreditable to his skill as a musician.. We find that in 
general the didactic part of his work is superior in effect to the dra- 
matic ; and also, somewhat to our surprise, that the solo pieces are 
as a whole more effective (judging merely from reading them) than 
the choral movements. 

The oratorio is divided into three parts, the first of which is by far 
the longest, embracing about half of the entire work. This part 
deals with the return of Jacob to Canaan, and his meeting and re- 
conciliation with Esau. “The second part is occupied with the sale 
of Joseph into Egypt by his brethren ; and the third with the scenes 
in Egypt between Joseph and his brethren. 

The work commences with a long and elaborate instrumental in- 
troduction in E minor, full of counterpoint and imitative passages, 
which require the orchestra to render them justice. Without a full 
close, this oe leads into the opening chorus in F, ‘‘God hath 
been mindful of us," which is in eight parts, and is very pleasing and 
melodious. In the following song, ‘‘O thou afflicted,” the influence 
of Mendelssohn is clearly to be traced in the first movement ; the 
succeeding all is bold and effective. Space would fail us to 
notice in detail the thirty-six numbers of which the oratorio consists ; 
we must confine ourselves to naming some of the more striking 
pieces. Pore the best of the songs are the contralto air, No. 6, 
**Truly God is oving unto Israel ; ” the air, No. 15, ‘‘For the Lord 
hath chosen Jacob ;"’ and we own special favourite) the baritone 
song in the second part, ‘‘O God, thou art my God.” In all these, 
as well as in others that might be named, we find a good and con- 
tinuous flow of melody, harmony which is always tasteful and some- 
times very ingenious, and invariable ae of the music 
to the sentiment. When we add that Dr. Hiles writes under the 
influence of Mendelssohn, we by no means intend any charge of 
plagiarism. Indeed, through the whole of the work we have not 
met with what may be called a reminiscence. We simply mean 
that the composer belongs to the Mendelssohn schoolin the same 
way as this may be affirmed of many other modern composers. 
Before leaving the-solo music, we must give special praise to the 
octett, ‘‘How goodly thy tents, O Jacob!’’ which is not only most 
skilfully constructed, being written in eight real parts, but full of 
melody, and in performance, we should imagine, most effective. 

We have mayer g expressed our opinion that, on the whole, the 
choral portions of the work are not equal to the solos. The 
oratorio, nevertheless, contains some very good specimens of this 
class of composition. We may signal out as among the best num- 
bers the opening chorus (already referred to); the very excellent 
piece, No. 13, “‘O God, how wonderful art thou in thy judgments,” 
the fugue of which, ‘‘O Israel, trust thou in the Lord,” is especially 
good ; the opening chorus of the second part, ‘‘ Early in the morn- 
ing” (the final movement of which, however, has a peculiarly 
secular character, which is perhaps to be accounted for from the 
work being entitled a ‘‘Pastoral’’ Oratorio); and the bold and 
vigorous hymn to.the Nile in the third part, ‘Arise, O Nile.” 

ere is abundance of imitative writing to be met with in the 
choruses, though there are comparatively few strictly developed 
fugues. Dr. Hiles’ part-writing is always clear and musicianly, and 
if some of the choruses fail to impress us as particularly interesting, 
it is not for lack of skill in their treatment, but rather because the sub- 
jects on which they are constructed are occasionally somewhat dry. 

In taking leave of the Patriarchs, we can honestly congratulate 
the composer on ha produced a most creditable and musicianly 
work, and express our hope that he may some - be rewarded by 
the opportunity, which so rarely falls to the lot of English musicians, 
of hearing his oratorio well performed. 





Mirjam's Siegesgesang, -von FRANZ SCHUBERT, mit Begleitun 
des Orchesters von FRANZ LACHNER. Partitur. (Miriam's 
Song, by FRANZ SCHUBERT, with Orchestral Accompaniment 
by FRANZ LACHNER. Full Score.) Leipzig: Bartholf Senff. 


SoME of our readers may remember the performance a few years 
since, at one of the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts, of this most 


.a copy of the duets. 








characteristic example of Schubert's style. The work, like many 
other of his cantatas, “was originally written with merely a piano- 
forte accompaniment ; but it appears in its form so like a sketch for 
the orchestra, that it is the most hatural thing possible that it should 
have been so arranged. Fortunately, the task of adaptation could 
not have fallen into more competent hands. Franz Lachner is well 
known on the Continent as one of the most skilful living musicians. 
His orchestration of this work, though not showing the master- 
touches of tone-colour so peculiar to Schubert's scores, is always 
well balanced, sonorous, and brilliant, as well as very commendable 
for its moderation. Up to a very recent date, the score existed only 
in manuscript, and Herr Senff has doubtless been well advised in 
publishing it. 





Hagar in der Wiiste. (Hagar in the Wilderness.) A Dramatic 
Scena. By ANTON RUBINSTEIN. Op.g2, No.2. Full Score. 
Leipzig: Bartholf Senff. 


It is our painful duty to confess that the more we know of Herr 
Rubinstein’s writings—at least, of his later ones—the less we like 


/ them, or, to speak more plainly still, the more thoroughly we dislike 


them. And we are the more sorry to have to make this avowal, 
as the composer is evidently so dreadfully in earnest. He always 
writes with a definite purpose ; he has great dramatic feeling ; and 

t anything more repulsive than such music as the work now lying 

lore us has rarely, if ever, come under our notice. The subject 
of Hagar in the wilderness, with her.child dying of thirst before her 
eyes, is not a pleasant one for musical illustration; and Herr Rubin- 
stein has done his utmost to depict the wretchedness of the mother 
in the most vivid colours. The most striking feature of the music is 
intense and unredeemed ugliness. We are inclined to think that it 
is ugly ‘‘ of malice aforethought,” the composer conceiving that the 
desert should be thus cninteally represented. But dramatic truth is 
thus obtained at the expense of beauty, and realism at such a price 
is certainly not desirable. Mendelssohn, in the somewhat anal 
scene in Z/ijah, has shown how it is possible to combine truth of 
expression with the most perfect beauty both of form and idea. 
What Herr Rubinstein would have made of such an air as ‘‘It is 
enough,” is something terrible to think of. We should no doubt 
have agreed with the prophet that it was quite enough long before 
the end of the movement was reached. 

The present piece commences with a long and dreary series of 
sequences for the orchestra alone. To this succeeds an incoherent 
recitative for Hagar, interrupted only by an occasional cry for 
‘‘Water, water” from Ishmael. After nearly 170 bars (!) of this 
dismal monologue, we reach an andante con moto (6-8), and flatter 
ourselves that we shall at last come to some appreciable melody. 
Vain hope! The words of Hagar’s prayer would have offered to 
nine composers out of ten a fine opportunity for a good cantabile ; 
but the poor woman is apparently in no singing humour ; she only 
groaneth in spirit, and seems more troubled than before. Her 
efforts to avoid anything which can by the utmost stretch of courtesy 
be called beautiful are ably seconded by the orchestra, and the 
whole movement is as unpleasing as can well be imagined. The 
voice of the angel is then heard in a recitative, with a somewhat 
conventional accompaniment for the brass, after which we are 
treated to ninety bars more of recitative, with interludes for the 
orchestra. The work concludes with a second air (in D major), in 
which Hagar expresses her gratitude for the safety of her son. To 
this air we can award the praise, in comparison with the rest of the 
piece, of being only moderately ugly. Seriously speaking, we look 
upon the whole work as a great mistake—the mistake, no doubt, of 
a clever man, with ideas of his own, andwith abundance of dramatic 
insight, but with little or no feeling for the beautiful. 


Sixteen Two-Part Songs, By FELIX MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 
Edited by E. PAUER. Augener & Co. 


FEw of Mendelssohn's compositions have enjoyed a more extended 
popularity than his Two-Part Songs. Noris this at all to be won- 
dered at, seeing that they possess every requisite for gaining the 
public ear. They are, one and all, overflowing with melody—that 
particular kind of melody, too, in the invention of which Mendels- 
sohn was so happy—and make, moreover, no very t demands 
on either singers or player. The present beautifully engraved 
edition will undoubtedly be welcome to those who have not already 
t includes, not merely the well-known pieces 
to be found in every collection—such as ‘‘I would that my love,” 
“Greeting,” ‘‘ O wert thou in the cauld blast,’ and “ The Maybells 
and the Flowers "—but, in order to make the series as complete 
as possible, several duets taken from the larger choral works are 
included, which, so far as we are aware, are not given in any other 
edition, Thus we find the two duets from the Hymn of Praise, 
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the lovely duet from the 95th Psalm, ‘‘ For in his own hand ;” two 
from St. Paul (‘‘Now are we ambassadors,”’ and ‘‘ For so hath the 
Lord commanded’’), and ore from the little-known ‘Convent 
Music,"’ Op. 39. Those who are curious in such matters may be 
interested to know that the duet, ‘On the brook’s green bank” 
(No. 10 of the present collection), though always published under 
Mendelssohn's name, was written, not by him, but by his sister, 
Fanny Hensel, and (like some of her songs) included by him in the 
collection published under his own name. F 





Franz Schubert's Songs. Edited by E. PAvER. Four Books. 
Edition for a deep voice. Augener & Co. 


THESE four books, containing in all eighty-two songs by Schubert, 
with an English version in addition to the German words, have all 
received due notice in these columns at the time of their publication in 
the original keys. Most of the pieces are, moreover, so well known 
that it would be altogether superfluous to speak of them here. But 
the preSent edition, besides meeting the wants of a large class of 
vocalists, who would gladly sing these lovely melodies but that in 
many instances they lie too high for the compass of their voices, has 
another special claim to notice. We remember some time since to 
have met with a collection of Schubert's songs, ‘‘for a deep voice,” 
in which every number was transposed a third lower than its original 
key. The result of this Procrustean process was that many of the 
Songs were so inconveniently low as to be almost out of the reach of 
any but what we may call ‘‘contra-bass” voices. In the present 
edition, on the contrary, the work of transposition has been per- 
formed with great tact. Some of. the higher songs have been 
lowered a third—a few even as much as a fourth; but many 
have only been transposed one note, and a considerable number, 
which already existed. as mezzo-soprano or baritone songs, have 
not been touched’at all. The result of this judicious process is that 
we believe there is hardly one number in the four books which is not 
within the compass of an average singer. The excellent English 
version of the words—we believe by Mr. Henry Stevens, though his 
name does not appear on the iitteinege is the same as that pub- 
lished in the previous edition. 


La Ballerina, Sicilienne pour Piano; Angelus Bells, Musical 
Sketch for the Piano ; Fad/ of Eve, Idyl for the Piano ; Dora, 
Valse Brillante; Z’Elisire d'Amore, Ernani, Il Flauto 
Magico, Euryanthe, Oberon, Tannhiuser, Lohengrin, La 
Gazza Ladra, Preciosa, Robert Le Diable, Fantasias for Piano. 
By EDOUARD Dorn. Augener&Co. , . 


WE have so often expressed our opinion about Herr Dorn’s music 
as to render it by no means easy to say anything new on the subject. 
We are inclined to consider him, from a musical point of view, a 
real benefactor of his species ; for he always writes what is not only 
worth playing, but improving to the mechanism of the pupil. A 
good teacher will always be careful to give nothing to young players 
which would have a tendency to vitiate their taste, and with Herr 
Dorn’s pieces he_may ‘always consider himself safe. Of course, 
when any one publishes so much in one particular style it is almost 
impossible that he should not sometimes repeat himself; and it 
would not be difficult to find certain. passages and figures of accom- 
paniment which recur several times in these pieces. This, however, 
is under the circumstances no disparagement to their merit, espe- 
cially as the passages are (as already mentioned) excellent for 
practice. The four original pieces which stand first on our list are 
all very pleasing ;-the ‘‘ Fall of Eve” (which we at first imagined to 
have some relation to Paradise Lost /) is a companion piece to the 
same composer's ‘‘ Break of Morn,” which it is likely to rival in 
popularity. ‘The operatic fantasias are, without exception, excellent 
teaching-pieces, while none of them are beyond the reach of average 
pupils, 


Annie (Aennchen). Rondo on an Air from Der Freischiitz, for the 
Piano. Divertissément for the Piano, on two Valses by FRANZ 
ScHUBERT. Composed by E. PAvER. Augener & Co. 


Herr PAvER edits and arranges so much music that we should 
imagine it can leave him but little time for original composition. 
This is eertainly to be regretted, if we may judge of the quality of 
his workmanship from the two excellent specimens now before us. 
We intentionally speak of them as ‘‘original” compositions, though 


the one is founded on subjects by Weber, and the other by Schu- | Wél 


bert. The term can be applied to them in the same way in which 
we should call Heller's ‘‘La Truite” an original work, They are 
both constructed after somewhat classical models, and are pieces 
which good players, whether professional or amateur, will be likely 
thoroughly to appreciate: In a word, they are very far superior to 





the average of their class, We should add that, though not of 
extreme difficulty, they require careful and finished playing to do 
justice to them. 





Overture to “ The Flying Dutchman," by RICHARD WAGNER, 
transcribed for the Piano by E. PAUER (Augener & Co.), is a very 
effective arrangement of a wofk which, though not so well known as 
the overture to Zannhiiuser, is, from a merely musical point of 
view, perhaps superior to it. ‘Those who are familiar with the rich- 
ness and fulness of Wagner's orchestration, will be aware of the 
impossibility of fully realising its effect with two hands; but Herr 
Pauer has done all that could be done with it, and the present piece 
forms an interesting and valuable addition to his series of overtures 
for the piano. . 

Spinning Song from ‘' Der Fliegende Hollinder,” transcribed for 
the Piano by F. Liszt (Augener & Co.), is a most brilliant and 
admirable arrangement of one of the most popular numbers of 
Wagner's opera. Like most of Liszt's writings, it is beyond the 
reach of any but first-class players ; but when adequately rendered 
it cannot fail to produce a great effect. 

Duo Concertante, for Piano and Violoncello; by FREDERICK 
WESTLAKE (Offenbach : J. André), contains less than one would 
have been inclined to expect from the title. We opened it expect- 
ing to find a long piece—probably a sonata under another name. 
The duo is in fact only a single movement—an al/egro_grazioso in 
classical form, which, if not particularly striking in its themes, has 
the merit of being clearly and effectively written for both instru- 
ments. 

Suite de Piéces, Four Pianoforte Duets, by BERTHOLD Tours 
(Chappell & Co.), are also misleading in their title. A ‘‘Suite de 
Piéces” generally is understood to mean, not merely a ‘‘set of 
pieces,” but a set written in the antique form adopted by Bach and 
Handel. We were, therefore, somewhat surprised to find, instead of 
a gavotte, bourrée, gigue, &c., four modern drawing-foom pieces. 
We have no fault to find with these pieces, except that we think them 
misnomered. On the contrary, we consider them among the best 
and most, successful teaching-piéces that Mr. Tours has written. 
No. 2, ‘‘ Le Cortége,” and No. 3, ‘‘La Féte Champétre,” are parti- 
cularly good ; the latter is especially elegant. ‘Teachers will find 
the whole series useful. They are by no means difficult. 

Scherzo from Beethoven's String Quartett in G, and Minuetto 
Srom Beethoven's String Quartett in A major, transcribed for the 
Pianoforte by BERTHOLD Tours (Chappell & Co.),; are two move- 
ments which in their present form go well on the piano, The 
arrangements are. both effective and by no means difficult, and we 
can recommend them as well done and faithful to the original. 

Why should I weep? Duet, by FRANK D’ALQUEN (Cramer & 
Co.), is a well-written and somewhat melancholy duet. We think 
we have seen pieces by the same composer that we prefer to this one, 
but we have nothing to say against it. 

So the children say, Song, by BERTHOLD Tours (Chappell & 
Co.), is a very pleasing littl€ ballad. We havé a suspicion that the 
words and title were suggested by another Song, called ‘‘So the 
story goes.” We are bound, however, to add that there is no re- 
semblance in the music. Both melody and accompaniment of 
Mr. Tours’s song are excellent, and if well sung it cannot fail to 
please. 

You love, but, oh! leave me, Song, by GEORGE CARTER 
(Novello, Ewer, & Co.), is rather a pleasing melody, set to exceed- 
ingly sentimental words. ; 

The Sailor's Home, Song, by HENRY WATSON (Manchester : 
H. Watson & Co.), is not by any means a first-rate song. “The 
harmony would be occasionally susceptible of improvement, and 
there is a singular uncertainty alom the rhythm in the symphonies, 
which produces a most unsatisfactory effect. 

Moonrise, Sacred Song, by B. LUTGEN (Augentr & Co:); is a 
very pleasing little song for a mezzo-soprano voice, distinguished by 
its avoidance of what is commonplace. 

Elementary and Progressive Scales, and Daily Exercises for the 
Violin, by HTLAIRE LUTGEN (Augeneér & Co.); is a concise collee- 
tion of studies for the violin on the passages in most common usé, 
Being provided with marks of bowing and fifigering, and well 
arranged, they will be useful to ptipils. 

Chorus of Angels, for the Organ, by ScoTsON CLARK (Augener 
& Co.), is a pleasing little piece in the light style of the late Léfébure- 
y. 





MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Alderson. ‘‘Willow Song.” (Ashdown.)—/’rans. Op. 19. 
(Berlin : Fiirstner.)—Op. 11, 12, 13, 14, 17, 18, 20 ;» Nachtgesang ; 
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Concert Aria; 3 Songs for Four Voices. (Offenbach: André.)— 
Davis. Communion Service. (Novello.) — Offertory Anthem. 
(Murray and Gibb.)—G/adstone. Benedicite ; Theme with Varia- 
tions. (Novello.)—Zaing. GazelleGalop. (Selby, Wood, & Co.)— 
Miller. The Violet, Berceuse. (Weekes & Co.)—Orosz. Mélodie. 
Cramer & Co.)—Steinforth. ‘‘Thou'rt all the world.” (Dreaper & 
Sons.)—StiehZ. Capricious Moment, Festive Seasons. Follette, 
Liebeszauber, Chansonette. (Czerny.)—. Wagner. Die Meister- 
singer von Niirnberg, Das Rheingold, Die Walkiire, Siegfried. 
(Schott & Co.) 


Concerts, Xe, 


ea 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 


THE fourteenth concert of the winter series falling on the day 
succeeding the anniversary of Schubert’s birth—Jan. 31, 1797—the 
programme was chiefly made up of works by Schubert, several of 
which had not been heard before in England, The most important 
of them was a symphony in B flat—the fifth of Schubert’s nine 
symphonies—composed in 1816. In the interesting account of his 
visit to Vienna, in 1867, appended to Mr. A. D. Coleridge’s trans- 
lation of Kreissle von Hellborn’s ‘‘ Life of Schubert,” Mr. George 
Grove of the Crystal Palace speaks of having seen a copy of the 
parts of this symphony, made by Schubert's brother Ferdinand, in 
the possession of Herr Herbeck, but adds that he could hear 
nothing of the original score. Several attempts to discover it were 
subsequently Poa but in vain ; until at length, last spring, the 
symphony suddenly appeared in the well-known ‘ Peters’ Edition,” 
arranged for four hands. This was sufficient to prove that the 
score or a copy of it was in the hands of that enterprising firm. 
After some correspondence, Mr. Grove tel]Js us in the programme of 
the day, a loan of it was obtained through the kind offices of Mr. 
Augener, and on undoing the parcel on its arrival, great was his 
delight to find the original manuscript. It is written for a small 
orchestra, without either clarinets, trumpets, trombones, or drums, 
In common with but one other (the eighth) of Schubert's nine 
symphonies, it‘has no introduction, but starts at once with an allegro 
(B flat), followed by an andante con moto (E flat), a minuetto and 
trio (G minor and major), and an allegro vivace finale (B flat). It is 
clear and concise in design, and extremely pleasing in effect. ‘Though 
the influence of Haydn and Mozart is often apparent in its general 
bbe there is much about it, especially in its instrumental treatment, 
which at once stamps it as genuine Schubert. Charming though it 
be, it is, however, certainly the least striking of the four symphonies 
by Schubert (Nos. 4, 6, 8, and 9) which had already been heard 
here. The other works by Schubert heard here for the first time 
were part songs for male voices—viz., ‘‘ Night in the Forest,” with 
chorus and accompaniment of four horns; ‘‘ The Gondolier,"’ with 
pianoforte accompaniment (Mr. Parker) ; and a hymn, ‘‘O Lord 
our God !’” with chorus and accompaniment for full wind band; in 
each the soli parts were undertaken by Messrs. H. Grey, Howell, 
Wadmore, and Pope. Each was charming in its effect, but of a 
sombre hue, due perhaps to the absence of the female element. The 
remaining works by Schubert were the more familiar, but no less 
welcome, overture to Rosamunde, and the romance, ‘Der Vollmond 
strahlt” (Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington), from the same drama. No 
less interesting than this Schubert selection was Henselt’s pianoforte 
concerto, which had only. been heard in. England on one previous 
otcasion, when it was played by Herr Klindworth, at a concert of 
the New Philharmonic Society, given in Exeter Hall, July 4th, 1855, 
at which date it had not been previously attempted in public except 
by Liszt and Mme. Pleyel. Liszt has stated it to be the most difficult 
concerto in existence, and it is probably owing to its extreme 
difficulty alone that it has so seldom been brought to a hearing. 
Asa composition it is as interesting on account of its ingenious con- 
struction as it is pleasingly effective. Its performance in the present 
instance by Mr. Oscar Bertinger was masterly and effective in the 
extreme. 

The fifteenth concert was devoted toa performance of Schumann's 
Paradise and the Peri. This remarkable and interesting work, 
composed about 1841, owes its existence to Schumann's desire to 
produce a choral work of a serious and earnest character on an 
extended scale, arid to his conviction that all the Biblical materials 
for an oratorio had already been exhausted, as well perhaps to the 
feeling that a text of a romantic nature would admit of a wider 
scope for musical display than’one strictly sacred. It was heard for 
the first time in England at a con¢ert of the Philharmonic Society, 
on June 23rd, 1856; when, like Les Huguenots, it owed its first hear- 
ing here to a royal command, as well asito the fact, which was 
perhaps more to the purpose, that Mme. Goldschmidt-Lind made 
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its production a condition of her appearance at the Philharmonic 
Society's concerts during that season. It has since been once ae 
by that society, and was performed at a concert at the ie bec alace 
in March, 1867, Those who are familiar with the work fron having 
heard it well done in Germany, have doubtless formed a far higher 
opinion of its worth than could be gained from the impression made 
by either of the performances which as yet have m given in 
England. These have taken place at rare intervals, and at not one 
of them can it be said that full justice was done to the work. Owing 
to Schumann's free method of vocal part writing, which is as strange 
to our choralists—wedded to Handel and Mendelssohn—as is that of 
Bach, a due presentation of the work is beset-with difficulties. Mr. 
Manns has done well to bring it forward again, and we trust it will 
not be long before he repeats it, for it is only after an adequate per- 
formance —which can only take place when, by increased familiarity, 
the act of performance has become a work of love with the choir— 
that its manifold beauties can be fully revealed. A host of principal 
vocalists took part in it—viz., Miss Blanche Cole, Miss Katharine 
Poyntz, Miss Annie Butterworth, Miss Lewis, Mrs. Jacobs, Miss 
Julia Elton, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. Dudley Thomas, and 
Signor Foli. Especial credit is due to Miss Cole and Miss Elton 
for the ready manner in which, at very short notice, they came 
forward to replace Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington and Mme. Patey, 
whom sudden illness prevented from appearing. Mr. Cummings 
strove most artistically and conscientiously with a part which 
exceeds the compass of any but a very exceptional voice. A more 
cage part fell to Signor Foli, and was sustained by him with 
effect. 


The chief items of interest at the sixteenth concert were Herr 
Joachim’s wondrous performance of Mendelssohn's violin concerto, 
and the production of Brahms’s ‘‘ Serenade” in p (Op. rz) for full 
orchestra. In both works the band played its very best, inspired, 
in the one case, it seemed, by admiration for the solo executant, 
and in the other by sympathy for the composition, and a desire to 
do the fullest justice to its author, who, though for the last few years 
he seems to have been slowly but surely making his way in England, 
may still be said to be upon his trial. This serenade—which Brahms 
has followed up by a second, written, strangely enough, for an 
orchestra without violins—was composed in 1858, and is his first 
published orchestral work. Its form is that of a symphony, but 
with the addition of two scherzos and two minuets. F or its extent, 
for the richness and ingenious treatment of the ideas it contains, for 
its matured style of instrumentation, and the abundant promise of 
still better things to come, it may fairly be said to hold its own by 
the side of the first published orchestral work of any composer that 
could be named. In spite of its great length—requiring fifty 
minutes for performance—it was listened to to the end with the 
greatest attention, and, notwithstanding sundry reminiscences and 
too frequent repetition of the same sentiment, seemed to meet the 
approval, not only of musicians, but of the audience generally. 
The overtures to Adu Hassan (Weber) and Masaniello (Auber 
completed the instrumental selection. Mlle. Risarelli, who has 
gained recognition at the St. George's Hall Italian Opera, but 
rather as an actress than a vocalist, and Mr, Edward Lloyd, were 
the vocalists. 


An overture, composed expressly for these concerts by Mr. Henry 
Gadsby, was heard for the first time on the 22nd ult. It is entitled 
‘‘ Andromeda,” and may therefore be supposed to rest upon a 
poetical basis. How far Mr, Gadsby has intended it as an illus- 
tration of the classical old legend of Perseus and Andromeda, or 
how far he has succeeded in musically depicting its incidents, it is 
in vain to attempt to. determine after but a single hearing. As 
absolute music, his new work is bright, flowing, and tunefully 
pleasing, and, being certainly an advance upon his two symphonic 
movements previously heard here, is highly creditable to him. The 
other orchestral works were Beethoven’s symphony in F, No. 6 
(Pastorale), superbly played; the scherzo from Mendelssohn’s 
Ottetto, as instrumented by him for interpolation into his symphony 
in c minor, No. 1, on the first occasion of this work being played 
at a concert of the Philharmonic Society, in 1829 ; and the overture 
to Rossini’s Guglielmo Tell. The vocalists were Mlle. Risarelli, 
Herr Franz Diener, and Signor Foli. Mlle. Risarelli, who has a 
disagreeable tendency to sing sharp, sang an insipid barcarole by 
Signor Fiori, conductor of the St. George's Hall Italiani Opera, and 
the cavatina, ‘‘ Requava nel silerizio,’ ftom Donizetti's Lucia. 
Herr Diener, accompanied on the oe ees by Mr. E. Dannreuther, 
gave a true reading of Beethoven's Adelaide, enunciating 
the text with remarkable distinctness, and also the Liebeslied from 
Die Walkiire (Wagner). Signor Foli sang the aria, “ Sorgete, e 
in si bel giorno,” from Rossini’s Maometto //., with good effect, 
and was compelled to repeat Dr. Boyce’s stirring naval song, 
™ Hearts of Oak.” 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


MME. SCHUMANN made her first appearance for the season on the 
1oth ult., when she was greeted with the utmost enthusiasm. 
Though she had been put down for Beethoven's ‘‘ Sonata Charac- 
téristique," she came forward with that in D minor, Op. 29, No. 2. 
As the one is probably as familiar to her as the other, we are at a 
loss to account for the change, especially as the sonata she made 
choice of had been played quite recently at one of these concerts by 
Mr. Charles Hallé. For this reason the audience would probably 
have preferred hearing that originally announced for her, Much as 
we admire Mme. Schumann, and willing as we are to support her 
claims as the greatest living pianiste, we feel bound to say that, 
impressed perhaps by-the warmth of the reception accorded to her, 
she seemed flurried, and played the first two movements at a more 
rapid pace than that at which they are the most effective. On the 
other.hand, her reading of the last movement (allegretto) was much 
more measured than that at which Mr. Hallé is wont to take it, and 
more in accordance with the composer's evident design. After two 
recalls, Mme. Schumann returned to the pianoforte, and played the 
Romanze, in D minor, from Schumann's Op. 32, with the greatest 
effect, It is in her rendering of her late husband’s music that Mme. 
Schumann is most admirable, and it is therefore to be regretted that 
she does not confine herself more to this, and to such works as have 
not been already made familiar by our resident pianists, both native 
and foreign. It seems absurd, as has more than once happened of 
late years, to import a distinguished German Kapellmeister to play 
a concerto by Mozart or Mendelssohn. In Schumann's interesting 
trio in D minor, Mme. Schumann (with Mme. Norman-Néruda 
and Signor Piatti) was heard to the best advantage. The string 
quartetts were Mozart's in B flat, No. 3, and Haydn’s in E flat, Op. 
76, No. 6. Mlle. Nita Gaetano was the vocalist. 

At the following concert Herr Joachim was as warmly welcomed 
as Mme. Schumann had been at the previous one. He played no 
solo, but the absence of one was fully made up by the admirable 
manner in which (with Messrs. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti) he led 
Mendelssohn’s quartett in E minor, Op. 44, No. 2, and (with the 
two last-named artists) Beethoven’s trio in G major, Op. 9, No. 1. 
In Herr Joachim’s quartett-playing, it is not only his individual 
supereminent skill and artistic reading which is remarkable, but, likea 
first-rate conductor, he seems to possess in the highest degree a 
singular faculty for inspiring his co-executants to unwonted exertions. 
Such quartett-playing has not been heard at any previous concert 
this season. Herr Pauer was the pianist, and made choice of 
Weber's sonata in C-major, Op. 24, which he executed with brilliancy 
and effect. Miss Mary Crawford, a scholar of the Royal Academy 
of Music, was the vocalist. She possesses an agreeable voice, but 
lacks warmth in her mode of delivery, 


——— 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


THIS society was established last year for the purpose of giving 
under the direction of M. Gounod, performances of choral music, 
but without instrumental accompaniment, except so far as might oc- 
casionally be obtained from the organ. Since the appointment of 
Mr. Joseph Barnby, in the place of M. Gounod, as conductor, quite 
a different policy has been adopted. Instead of confining their 
operations as hitherto to the performance of works mainly com- 
posed or arranged by M. Gounod, the future aim of the society will 
be the production of oratorios by a band and chorus of 1,200 per- 
formers. The first of a series of six oratorio concerts was given on 
the rath ult., when Bach's Passion (St. Matthew) attracted an enor- 
mous audience. Though on many grounds the work is unsuited 
for concert use, especially in so wide an arena as that of the Royal 
Albert Hall, the performance was on the whole a very fine one, and 
conclusively proved Mr. Barnby's remarkable skill as a choirmaster. 
The principal vocalists were Mme. Florence Lancia, Miss Julia 
Elton, Mr. Cummings, Signor Foli, and Mr. Thurley Beale. ~ Mr. 
Randegger did good service at the pianoforte in accompanying the 
recitatives, and occasionally filling up a chord in other places. Dr. 
Stainer officiated at the organ, but from his position could not have 
been aware of the effect of the force he was exerting at the opposite 
end of the hall, and which at times completely drowned both 
voices and orchestra. This was most painfully noticeable in the 
latter part of the chorus, ‘‘ Have lightnings and thunders,’’ and was 
made the more so by the frantic manner in which a drum of mon- 
strous dimensions was handled by the percussionist. The interpo- 
lation of a drum in this chorus is due to Robert Franz, and is a very 
judicious one, but the exaggerated manner in which it was em- 
ployed on this occasion would certainly not have been sanctioned 
hy him. Regardless of Bach’s manifest intention and directions 
to the contrary, the chorales were sung without accompaniment. 
Treated in this way, as unaccompanied part songs, the more beauti- 
fully and expressively they are sung the more they lose of their 





original dignity and vigour of effect. Mr. Barnby has been so 
often caller’ to account for such unjustifiable treatment of the 
chorales, that it is the more surprising that he should still per- 
sist in it. Scarcely less to be regretted was the omission of the 
chorus, ‘‘O man, thy heavy sin lament!" one of the finest in the 
whole work. 


MUSICAL EVENINGS. 


THE series of five performances of chamber music given at St. 
George's Hall by Mr. Henry Holmes, in company with Messrs. F. 
Folkes, Burnett, Hann, and Pezze, was brought to a successful 
termination on the sth ult. Throughout the series Mr. Holmes has 
shown admirable tact and judgment in his selection of the works 
brought forward. In some points the concluding concert was the 
most interesting of the five. A hearing of Beethoven's beautiful but 
seldom-played. quartett in E flat, Op. 127, was a rare treat. The 
excellent manner in which this extremely difficult work was pre- 
sented by Mr. Holmes and his associates was strong testimony of 
their skill, no less than of their artistic ardour and earnestness. A 
quartett in B minor, Op. 2, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and 
violoncello, by Mr. C. E. Stephens, composed and published 
eighteen years ago, was heard for the second time in public, the 
composer presiding at the pianoforte. It is unquestionably a more 
than usually meritorious work, and one would have thought that its 
bright, pleasingly tuneful, and occasionally brilliant character, would 
have Sommed for it a more frequent hearing ; but, more than any 
other workers, composers, especially English, seem compelled to 
abide by their lot—*‘ to learn to labour and to wait.” A couple of 
songs were contributed by Miss Crawford, and a selection from Sir 
W. Sterndale Bennett's ‘‘ Suite de Piéces,” Op. 24, was neatly 
played by Mr. Walter Macfarren. Mendelssohn's quartett in A 
major, Op. 18, which sounded far better with five instruments than 
on a late occasion with fifty, agreeably terminated the ‘‘ evening.” 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD. 


A “ FAREWELL” concert was given at St. James's Hall on the 11th 
ult. by this estimable and in some respects unrivalled artiste, 
who has astonished the whole musical world by the announce- 
ment of her resolve never to appear again in England as a public 
performer. To make a position in England has generally been 
the highest aim and ambition of nearly every foreign artist. For 
many years past Madame Arabella Goddard has occupied the 
highest position ever attained by any English pianiste; that she 
should so suddenly throw it up, while still at the height of 
her powers and of her popularity, is quite inexplicable; but so it is. 
She shortly departs on a journey to America and Australia. We 
cannot allow her to leave us without expressing our sincere regret at 
her departure, our best wishes not only for her success in another 
hemisphere, but that she may be led to reconsider her resolve, and 
the promise of a hearty welcome on her return. 

« 





WAGNER SOCIETY. 


THIS society was formed rather more than a-year ago, with the 
view to aid the three special performances of Richard Wagner's 
festival stage play, Der Ring des Nibelungen, which are to take 
place during the summer of 1874, under his own direction, at Bay- 
reuth (Bavaria), in a theatre specially designed for the purpose, and 
now. in course of construction. It may be explained that the entire 
work consists of an introductory drama, Das Rheingold, followed, by 
three others—viz., Die Walkiire, — and Gétterdimmerung. 
Four evenings are therefore required for a complete representation 
of the entire work. There are to be three such representations. 
The only tickets of admission issued at head-quarters are ‘‘ Patro- 
natscheine,’’ admitting the- purchaser to the whole series of twelve 
performances, at a cost of £45. A certain number of these have 
therefore been purchased by the society for distribution among those 
of its members who wish to attend but one complete performance 
of the entire work, ranging over four evenings, at a cost of £15. 
Further, it is the aim of the society to assist Wagner's magnani- 
mous scheme, which not only includes the production of his Ring 
des Nibelungen, but also the provision of a permanent theatre. to 
be used exclusively for similar national festival performances, by 
instituting concerts in London, the proceeds of which are to be 
transmitted to the committee of management of the Wagner 
Theatre at Bayreuth. Similar societies have been formed in most of 
the large towns of Germany, and it is following their example that 
one has now been established in London. . 

The first concert of the London Wagner Society, given, under 
the direction of Mr. Edward Dannreuther, at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, on the roth ult., was an unprecedented success. A magni- 
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ficent orchestra of eighty performers, largely recruited from. the 
Crystal Palace band, was engaged. The plan of rehearsing the 
band in departments, strongly advocated by Liszt and Wagner, was 
adopted. There was a rehearsal for the ‘‘ strings,"’ a rehearsal for the 
*« wind,” and a rehearsal for all together. By this mode of procedure 
each individual member of the band was already tolerably familiar 
with his when he came to the general rehearsal, and there was 
little left for the conductor to do but to impart his directions as to the 
general ‘‘go"’ of the works in hand. The gain was immense, and 
resulted in a performance at the concert more nearly approaching 
perfection than any first performance of so long a list of difficult and 
unfamiliar works thatwe can call to mind. Much of this unwonted 
success was doubtless due to Mr, Dannreuther, who, if not a con- 
ductor ‘‘ to the manner born,” from apparently knowing his scores 
by heart, and thus being able fully to realise the composer's inten- 
tions, certainly seemed endowed with a remarkable power of im- 
parting his wishes to the forces under him; at the same time 
much was unquestionably due to the skill and good-will of the 
instrumentalists engaged, who seemed on their metal and full 
determined to do the fullest. justice in their power to the task 
entrusted to them. 

The instrumental portion of the programme—which included the 
overture to Tannhéiuser, a selection from Lohengrin (consisting of 
the introductory prelude, Lohengrin'’s song to Elsa, the Bridal 
Procession, and the introduction to the third act), the overture to 
Die Meistersinger, with the introduction to the third act, and the 
‘* Kaisermarsch ’’—formed, as it were, a short epitome of Wagner's 
artistic career ranging from 1845 to 1871, which served to illustrate 
the great change which his musical mode of expression has under- 
gone during that period, and to show how much both matter and. 
manner have been concentrated and intensified. Herr Franz Diener, 
who has been selected by Wagner to undertake the important part 
of Siegfried at the forthcoming performances at Bayreuth, was 
brought over from Cologne expressly for this concert. His songs 
were the prayer from zenzi—the earliest of Wagner's operas which 
still keeps the stage—Lohengrin’s song to Elsa, and Siegmund’s 
‘* Liebeslied”” from Die Wadkiire—the latest of Wagner's operas 
that has come to a hearing. He has a superb tenor voice, which 
he will do well to cultivate. Formerly a member of Herr Bilse’s 
celebrated orchestra, it is only latterly that he has devoted himself 
to singing, and having not yet gone through a thorough course of 
vocalisation, he can hardly be accounted a vocalist of the first class ; 
it must, however, be conceded that what he lacks in finished -vocal- 
isation he makes up for by his enthusiasm and innate musical 
feeling. This first Wagner Concert, which was attended by a very 
numerous and critical audience, who seemed thoroughly to enjoy 
all that was set before them, it is to be hoped will tend to remove 
much silly prejudice and misunderstanding with regard to Wagner's 
idiosyncrasies. The announcement made by Mr. Dannreuther that 
it will be repeated on March 6th at St. James’s Hall, with the same 
programme, and at popular prices of admission, was received with 
acclamations, 


Musical Hotes. 


Mr. H. WEtsT HILL has been appointed conductor of the music 
at the Alexandra Palace, which is to be opened in May next. 


A VERY successful performance of Handel's Fudas Maccabeus 
was given on the 2oth ult. Ks aa Leek Amateur Musical Society, 
under the direction of Mr. J. W. Powell. 


A GRAND musical festival took place at Nottingham on the 6th 
ult., when Sir M. Costa’s oratorio Naaman was performed, under 
the direction of the composer. In the evening of the same day a 
miscellaneous vocal and instrumental concert was given. 


THE first concert of the Cork Musical Society for this season took 
place on Wednesday evening, 29th January, in the Athenzeum, before 
a large and fashionable audience. The first part consisted of a 
selection from the Messiah, and the second was miscellaneous. The 


choruses were Sop with great precision, the sopranos and basses 
bein icularly good. The band was ably led by Mr. Coghlan, and 
Dr. 


arks conducted throughout with his accustomed ability. 


AT aconcert on Feb. sth, the Belfast Musical Society gave the 
ter part of Haydn's Seasons, assisted by Mr. De Jong’s band, 

le. Pauline Rita, Mr. Selwyn Graham, and Mr. Brandon—the 
performers numbering 200. The new conductor, Mr. James Thomp- 
son, composer of the ‘‘ Hymn of Hope,” &c., proved himself worthy 
of his post, and speedily gained the confidence of the orchestra, as 
he had already gained that of the chorus—the result being a per- 
formance without a hitch, in which vigour of attack, steadiness, and 





attention to light and shade were combined. We hope that this is 
but the beginning of a new era for music in the north of Ireland. 


Mr. HENRY HuGH PIERSON, a composer less known in this country 
than his merits would warrant, died at Leipzig on the 28th January, 
at the age of fifty-seven. In our next number we hope to give a 
short biography of him, from the pen of a gentleman who knew 
him intimately. 


WE have received some notices and programmes of the Peabody 
Academy of Music, at Baltimore, directed by Herr Asger Hamerik. 
The class of music performed is far above the average of American 
concert-pieces, and we heartily recognise the efforts to promote a 
love for the highest kind of classical music. Among the specialties 
of the performances are classical works written by Kuhlau and 
others for that somewhat unduly neglected instrument, the flute. 


A most interesting catalogue has recently been issued of all the 
important works produced at the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts 
from 1855 to 1872. Some idea of what the united efforts of Mr. 
Manns and Mr. Grove have done for the art may be formed, when 
we say that the list comprises sixty-six works by English composers, 
and no less than 142 by living writers of all nationalities. The 
directors of these concerts may point with justifiable pride to such a 
record as this. 


THE annual ‘‘ Reid Concert" at Edinburgh took place on the 
13th inst. Mr. Charles Hallé’s band from Manchester was apes 
and a most admirable programme was provided, including th- 
oven’s symphony in B flat, the overtures to Oberon, Melusina, and 

‘ing Stephen, two movements from Chopin’s concerto in E minor 
(played by Mr. Hallé), and Bach's concerto for two violins (Mme. 
Norman-Néruda and Herr Strauss). The vocalists were Mlle. 
Nita Gaetano and Mr. Castle. 


WE would call the attention of our readers to two ably written 
articles in the Numbers of the Churchman's Shilling Magazine for 
ar wd and February, from the pen of its editor, Mr. Charles 

acheson. The subjects of the articles are respectively ‘‘ Con- 
gregational Cacophony,” and ‘‘ Musical Education at the present 
day. 





ORGAN APPOINTMENT.—Mr. Joseph J. Stephens, of St. Matthew's, 
City Road, has been appointed (after competition) organist and 
choirmaster of St. John’s the Evangelist, Clapham Rise. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


X. Y¥. Z.—1. It would be unbecoming for us to recommend any 
special teacher. 2. You had better submit your compositions to 
some publisher. Their acceptance or otherwise would entirely 
depend on the quality of the music. 

AMATEUR.—The best possible course for you will be, as you 
surmise, to practise = scales slowly, and with firm pressure. 
Then apply the same kind of touch to your pieces, playing them at 
first considerably slower than the time indicated. 
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